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THE TOWN OF BRAUBACH, 


Tue Dvucny or Nassav. | 
Tue Duchy of Nassau is a small sovereign state in | 
the west of Germany, lying on the right bank of the | 
Rhine, and bordering upon the Rhenish provinces of | 
Prussia, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Frankfort. It has | 
the Prussian Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine upon 
the North and likewise (the river Rhine intervening) 
upon the west; it has the state of Hesse-Darmstadt 
(the Rhine here also intervening) upon the south, 
and likewise upon the east. A detached portion, 
however,—in the middle,—of its eastern frontier, is 
bounded by the isolated Prussian principality of | 
Wetzlar. The little territory of the free city of 
Frankfort upon the Maine, lies to the south-east. | 
The Rhine flows along the southern and western 
frontiers, from the mouth of the Maine to that of 
the Lahn, which enters the Rhine shortly before the 
Vou, XI. 


latter reaches Coblentz; in other words, the right 
bank of the Rhine, from Cassel opposite to Mentz, 
down to within a short distance of Coblentz, belongs 
to the Duchy of Nassau. The Maine, for a short 
distance, flows along the south-eastern frontier, and a 
part of its course is wholly comprised within the 
limits of the duchy. The principal river of the ter- 
ritory is, however, the Lahn, nearly the whole course 
of which lies within it; the water of this stream is 
of sufficient depth for boats of considerable burden, 
and it, therefore, presents great advantages to the 
inhabitants, in affording them a communication with 
the extensive inland navigation of the Rhine. 

The greater portion of the territory of the duchy 
is hilly ; there are a few plains, but those are not of 
considerable extent. With the exception of the nar- 
row strip of country lying between = foot of the 
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Taunus, and the banks of the Rhine and Maine, the 


whole ef Nassan is considerably elevated, and forms, 
if we may use the expression, a kind of hilly table-land 
with a corresponding climate. A lively modern writer 
tells us, that no one can breathe its dry fresh air for 
a single moment, or gaze for an instant on the peculiar 
colour of the sky, without both smelling and seeing 
that he is in a country very considerably above the level 
of the sea. Yet this “upper story” is by no means 
what can be termed a mountainous country ; on the 
contrary, it is composed either of flat table-land, 
abruptly intersected by valleys, or, as is more exten- 
sively the case, of an undulation of hills and dales 
on an immense scale. 

In the great tract thus displayed to view, scarcely a 
habitation is to be seen, and for aconsiderable time ! could | 
not help wondering what had become of the people who 
had sown the crops, (as far as I eould see, they were in 
solitude waving around me,) and who of course were some- 
where or other lurking in ambush for the harvest: how- | 
every, their humble abodes are almost all concealed in steep | 
ravines, or water-couses, which, in every other direction in- 
tersect the whole of the region I have described, A bird’s- 
eye view would, of course, detect these little villages, but 
from any one point, as the eye roams over the surface, they 
are not to be seen. The duchy, which is completely unen- 
closed, for there is not even a fence to the orchards, ap- 

ars like a royal park on a gigantic scale, about one-half 
cane in corn-fields or uncultivated land, and the remainder 
in patches of woods and forests, which, in shape and posi- 
tion resemble artificial plantations. The province, as far 
as one can see, thus seems to declare that it has but one 
lord and master, and the various views it presents are 
really very grand and imposing. A considerable portion of 
the wood grows among crags and rocks; and among the 
open land, there is a great deal of what is evidently a 
mining country, with much, indicating the existence of 
both iron and silver, The crops of wheat, oats, and barley, 
are rather light, yet they are very much better than one 
would expect from the ground from which they grow; but 
this is the effect of the extraordinary heavy dews which, 
during the whole Summer, may be said, once in twenty- 
four hours, to irrigate the land. 





Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
between the little valleys of this duchy and the 
great country which soars above them, The small 
steep ravines above mentioned, are the most romantic 
little spots that can well be conceived. The rugged 
sides of the hills which contain th: 


n are generally | 
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clothed with oak or beech-trees, down to the very | 
bottom ; where a strip of green, rich, grassy land, full | 


of springs, “ scarcely broader than, and very much 
resembling, the moat of an old castle,’’ is all that 
divides the one wooded eminence from the other; 


and “it is into these secluded gardens, these smiling | 


happy valleys, that the inhabitants of Nassau have 
humbly crept for shelter,’ The valleys are often 
scarcely broad enough to contain the single street 
which forms the village, and from such little abodes, 
a spectator looking upwards, might fancy that they 
were seated in a mountainous country; but, if he 
limb the hill, and break the petty barrier which im- 
prisons him, he discovers from the height, gently un- 
dulating before him, the vast magnificent country 
which has been described. . 

The whole of Nassau enjoys a pleasant and very 
salubrious climate; but there is a wide difference in 
this respect between the upper country, and that 
portion of the duchy which stretches to the south- 
ward of the Taunus mountains between their base 
and the banks of the Rhine and Maine. The latter 
enjoys a remarkably genial climate; that part of it 
called the Rheingau is one of the most fertile and 
beautiful spots in Europe, and may be styled the 
garden of Germany. The culture of the vine is there 
carried to the greatest perfection; and though still 
exposed to the vicissitudes which always render its 
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returns precarious in the countries on this side of the 
Alps, it there rewards the care of the cultivator more 
constantly, perhaps, than in any other of them, The 
Upper district of Nassau is likewise productive, and 
yields especially, abundant crops of fruit; but its 
superior elevation renders it much colder than the 
lower country. Its Summer is excessively hot; yet 
even in that sultry season, the comparative severity 
of its Winter may be traced in the character of its 
vegetation, the appearance of its inhabitants, the dis- 
position of their dwellings, and the absence of such 
plants as require a prolonged warmth to bring them 
to maturity. 

In no part of Devonshire or Herefordshire, (says the 
author of Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,) have I 
ever seen such rich crops of apples, the trees being here 
surrounded with a scaffolding of poles, which after all seem 
scarcely sufficient to save the boughs from breaking under 
their load; but I ask—How comes the vine to be absent 
from this gay scene ? the low country, and even the lower 
part of Nassau, we all know, teem with vineyards, and for 
some way have they crawled up the sides of the mountains; 
the reason, therefore, for their not appearing in the high 
ground is surely one very legible character of the climate. 
Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why do the trees 
appear so sunted in their growth, and why are so many of 
them stag-headed? They must surely have some sad 
serious reason for wearing this appearance, and surely any 
one may guess what it is that in the Winter rushes by them 
with such violence, that, instinctively they seem to be 
anxious to grow beneath the soil than above it. Again, 
under that hot, oppressive sun which is now hurrying every 
crop to none | why do not the inhabitants look like 
Neapolitans and other indolent Lazzaroni-living people ? 
How comes it that their features are so hard? Can the 
sun have beaten them into that shape? Why are the 
houses they live in huddled together in the valleys, instead 
of enjoying the magnificent prospect before me? Why do 
the wealthiest habitations look to the south, and why are 
the roofs of the houses built or pitched so perpendicularly, 
that it seems as if nothing could rest upon their surface ? 
Why are the windows so small and the walls so thick? I 
might torment my reader with many other questions, such 
as why, in this large country, is there scarcely a bird to be 
seen? But I dare say he has already determined for him- 
self whether the lofty province of Nassau, during the 
Winter, be hot or cold; in short, what must be its climate 
at the moment when the Rhine and the expanse of low 
country about 1200 feet beneath it, is frozen and covered 
with snow, 

Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper 
country of Nassau, the Duchy, taken altogether, may 
fairly be said to contribute more than an average 
share, towards the luxuries and comforts of mankind. 
It affords a fine supply of timber—oak, beech, birch, 
and fir; there are crops of corn of every sort, as well 
as potatoes. Several of its wines (for instance, those 
on the estate of Hocheim, Eberbach, Riidesheim, and 
Johannesberg,) are the very finest produced on the 
Rhine, 

Not only are there mines of the precious metals and of 
iron, but there is also coal, which we all know well, when 
the gigantic powers of steam are developed, become the 
nucleus of every nation’s wealth. In addition to all this, 
the duchy is celebrated over the whole of Germany for its 
mineral waters; and certainly if they be at all equal to the 
reputation they have acquired, Nassau may be said to con- 
tribute to mankind what is infinitely better than all wealth; 
namely, health, 

A more correct notion, howev er, of the relative quan- 
tities of the different classes of the products of the duchy 
is derived from the proportions of the soil which are 
respectively arable land, pasture, vineyards, and forests. 
Of arable land there are 702,231 morgen, or, roughly 
speaking, acres ; of pasture land there are 106,991; of 
vineyards 15,498; and of forests 739,112. The large 
proportion of forest land is very striking ; indeed, it 
comprises about two-fifths of the territory of the 
Duchy. This wide extent of country is preserved in 
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almost a state of nature by the strict enforcement of 
a very severe code of forest-laws, which are spoken 
of as pressing with considerable hardship upon the 
poorer classes of the inhabitants. In many parts of 
the upper region of Nassau, the peasantry suffer much 
from poverty, and are exposed to great privations 
during the Winter season. Yet though they may be 
surrounded by an almost boundless forest of timber, 
quantities of which are actually “returning to the 
dust from which they spraag,” these poor people are 
rigidly forbidden by the laws of their country to 
collect fuel to cheer the unclemency of the Winter, 
or even with their fingers to tear up a little wild 
grass from beneath the trees for their cow. From a 
long list of forest penalties, the following may be 
taken as specimens. For a load of sear-wood a child 
is fined thirty-four kreuzers, and a grown-up person 
fifty-four kreuzers; if the wood be green the fine is 
doubled. For a load of dead leaves a child is fined 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight kreuzers, and a 
grown-up person from forty-six to forty-eight; for a 
load of green grass torn up by the hand, a child 
thirty kreuzers, and a grown-up person fifty. Should 
a sickle or scythe be used, the fine then becomes 
doubled, as it likewise is in case of a second trespass; 
for a third the punishment is imprisonment. It is 
against the duke’s laws to take bird’s nests; even 
those of birds of prey cannot be taken without the 
permission of the keeper of the forests. For a nest 
taken of common singing birds the fine is five florins, 
and of nightingales fifteen florins. Should the nest 
be taken out of a pleasure-ground, the fine then be- 
comes doubled. 

It may appear to many people quite impossible, (says the 
author of Bubbles &c.,) that these penalties can be en- 
forced in desolate districts so nearly uninhabited; never- 
theless, by a sort of diamond-cut-diamond system, the 
duke’s forest officers have various cunning ways of dectect- 
ing those who infringe them, and the fact is, that fuel and 
wild grass are very often wanting in a solitary hovel abso- 
lutely environed by both. 1 myself was one day told, that 
I had become liable to be fined eighteen kreuzers, because 
in a reverie I had allowed a rough pony I was riding, to 
bend his head down, and eat a few mouthfuls of grass; and 
another day, seeing a man who was driving the ass I was 
riding, rub with mud the end of a switch he had just cut, I 
was told by him in answer to my inquiry, that he did so, in 
order that it might not be proved he had cut it. However, 
lest these trifling data should not be deemed sufficient 
proof, 1 will at once add, that I have myself seen the 
peasants lying in the duke’s prison, for having offended 
against these petty laws. I took some pains to inquire 
what possible objection there could be to the poor people 
collecting a few dead leaves, or the rank wild grass which 
grows here and there all over the forest, and 1 was told that 
both of these by rotiing, are supposed to manure the trees ; 
rs as I have already stated, quantities of the largest tim- 

er are to be seen decaying in every direction. 

The surface of the Duchy of Nassau contains 1736 
English square miles; thus it is smaller by 135 
square miles than the English county of Northumber- 
land, and larger by 94 square miles than that of 
Somerset, Its absolute population, or the whole 
number of its inhabitants, is about 372,700; and its 
relative population, or the average number to each 
square mile is about 214. Thus, in point of absolute 
population, the Duchy may be compared with the 
English county of Chester, which is hardly more 
than two-fifths of its size; and in point of relative 
population, with the kingdom of France. 

More than one-half of the inhabitants of the Duchy 
are Protestants. Previous to the year 1817, the 
Protestants were divided into Lutherans and Cal- 
Vinists, but the two denominations were then united 
under the title of the Evangelical Christian Church. 

years ago when the population of Nassau was 
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345,815, the number of Protestants was 188,244, 
that of Catholics being 161,535. At the same period 
there were 191 Memnonitens or Dissenters, and 
scattered among these bleak hills just as their race 
is mysteriously scattered over the face of the globe, 
there were 5845 Jews. 

The Duke of Nassau is the cacique king-emperor or 
commander-in-chief, of the province; and péople here are 
everlastingly talking of rz Duke, as in England they talk 
of the sun, the moon, or any other luminary, of which there 
exists only one inour system. He is certainly the sovereign 
lord of this lofty country, and travelling along, I have 
observed a bough sticking out of every tenth sheaf of corn 
the meaning of which is no doubt perfectly well understood 
both by him and the peasant: in short, in all the principal 
villages, there are barns built on purpose for receiving this 
tribute, with a man, paid by the Duke, for collecting it. 

The Duke of Nassau, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Brunswick, has the thirteenth vote in the 
diet of the Germanic Confederacy; in the plenum, or 
full assemby, he has two of the seventy-one votes, 
and the fourteenth seat. Previous to 1817, the Duke 
of Nassau was an absolute sovereign; but in that 
year a representative government was established. 
The estates are composed of two chambers, the upper 
one, or House of Peers, consists of the princes of the 
blood, six hereditary members, and six members 
elected by the nobility; the Lower Chamber consists 
of twenty-two deputies, of whom four represent that 
part of the community which is engaged in the 
functions of religion and education, three represent 
the commercial class, and the remaining fifteen those 
land-owners who are ennobled. The elections are 
septennial, and the sessions of the Estates annual. 
The preponderance given to the landed interest is 
natural in a country in which the people are almost 
wholly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The House of Nassau is very ancient; the founder 
is supposed to have been Otho, Count of Laurenburg, 
the general of the Imperial army, sent into Hun- 
gary by Henry the Fowler, in 926. It takes its name 
from an ancient burg, or fortified castle, the ruins of 
which still exist near the little town of Nassau. 

This family, “so illustrious,’ as Malte Brun says, 
“from the great men that are sprung from it,’’ was 
formerly divided into several branches ; there remain 
at present only two which date their origin respect- 
ively from two beothers, Otho and Waldram, who, in 
1255, divided between them the possessions of the 
family. ‘The first branch, or that of Orange, is de- 
scended from Otho; the second, or the branch of 
Weilburg, claims Waldram for their founder. The 
family of Orange is now seated upon the throne of 
Holland; and since 1816, when the branch of Nassau- 
Ubingen became extinct, that of Weilburg has been 
in possession of the whole country of Nassau. 

The ruins of the old Burg are still to be seen on the 
left bank of the Lahn. 

This Burg and its heroic race, (says the Baron Bon 
Geming,) are connected with the great deeds and events ia 
history, achieved by the free-minded Batavians and proud 
Britons in defence of their religious indzpendence against 
fanatical despotism. From the tower of the Burgh, which 
is in good preservation, we overlook the charming hills and 
valleys through which the Lahn pursues its winding course, 
Beneath the Burg is the dungeon for malefactors; and the 
majestic ruins, grown over with ivy, are surrounded by plea- 
sure walks and seats. ‘ 

The hill upon which the remains of the burg of 
Nassau stand is upon the left bank of the Lahn. 
The little town of Nassau, which, as well as the burg, 
is a place of the greatest antiquity, stands nearly 
opposite to it upon the right bank. The approach 
to the town and the view from it are highly delight- 
ful: “ its beautiful burgs, of Nassau and Stein, the 
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latter reposing on the former like a child on its 
mother's bosom, enthroned on the high Schmidtley, 
have a surprisingly grand appearance,’ The view 
from the town towards the hill and its burgs is very 
fine, but the prospect obtained from the commanding 
portion which the burg of Nassau occupies, is much 
more extensive and varied. 

Nassau was erected into a Duchy in 1806, when 
Buonaparte established the Confederation of the 
Rhine. It contains 31 towns, 36 burgs, and 816 
villages. Many, however, of the so-called towns are 
places of small population and importance. The most 
considerable of those upon the Rhine is Braubach, 
of which we prefix a view ; it is situated towards the 
northern frontier. Not far from the Lahn, above 
the town, appears the fortress of Marxburg, en- 
throned on a precipitous rock beside the Rhine; it 
takes its name from St. Mark, whose likeness is 
engraven on the seal of the town court. The tim 
of its foundation is uncertain. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE FROM THE 
MONUMENTS OF ANTIQUITY. 
No. IV. 
Tax History or Josern (continued). 


Tux chief butler forgot Joseph until the king's 
dreams reminded him of the Hebrew captive, who 
had predicted his restoration to power; he then in- 
formed his royal master of the skill displayed by 
Joseph, and thus caused him to be brought from the 
dungeon into his royal presence. In this portion of 
the narrative we have another proof of the high rank 
of the butler among the royal domestics, which was 
probably owing to the religious value attributed to the 
wine in Egypt, Herodotus informs us, that the kings 
and the priests alone were permitted to indulge in its 
ordinary use, while the people were only allowed to 
drink it at certain festivals, especially that of Artemis 
Bubastus. Isaiah confirms the account of the rarity 
of the grape-vine in Egypt, for he makes no mention 
of its destruction, in his enumeration of the judg- 
ments which God denounced against that land, though 
he makes the ruin of the vines a prominent feature 
in his menaces against the Asiatic nations. 

A singular peculiarity, revealed to us for the first 
time by the monuments, confirms this account of the 
scarcity of the grape in Egypt; but, to render it 
intelligible, we must give a brief account of the ma- 
nufacture of wine in the east, which is effected at 
the present day by the process that was used in the 
most ancient times. 

When the purple clusters were ripe, they were col- 
lected in baskets and carried to the wine-press, which 
was a cistern, open at the top, with a pipe or spout 
inserted in the side. When the cistern was filled, 
the wine-makers jumped upon the fruit, crushing it 
by their weight, and thus extracting the juice, which 
flowed out through the shoot in the side. To give 
greater force and elasticity to the spring, a transverse 
beam was placed over the cistern, supported either by 
pillars or trees, from which ropes were suspended for 
the pressers to hold by, and raise themselves up for 
a heavy leap. This was a very joyous employment, 
and the crushing of the grapes was celebrated with 
even greater festivity than a harvest-home in Eng- 
land, From this custom Jeremiah derives a lively 
image of divine vengeance.—‘’ The Lord shall mightily 
roar from his habitation, he shall give a shout as 
they that tread the grapes, against all the inhabitants 
of the earth,” (Jeremiah xxv. 36). In the accom- 
panying engraving we see a party of wine-pressers 


engaged in this exhilirating task, 
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There are many allusions in the Scripture to the 
general joy inspired by the vintage. Jeremiah 
describes the cessation of the festivities usual at this 
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season, as a fearful aggravation of the punishments 
denounced against Moab.— And jdy and gladness 
is taken from the pleasant field, and from the land of 
Moab ; and I have caused wine to fail from the wine- 
presses ; none shall tread with shouting ; their shout- 
ing shall be no shouting.” (Jeremiah xlviii. 33.) 
Isaiah also makes a similar denuciation against Moab. 
——“ And gladness is taken away, and joy out of the 
pleasant field ; and in the vineyards there shall be no 
singing, neither shall there be shouting ; the treaders 
shall tread out no wine in their presses ; I have made 
their vintage-shouting to cease.” (Isaiah xvi. 10.) 
The abundant production of wine in Syria and 
Palestine made images drawn from the vine and its 
fruit, familiar to the Hebrew poets. ‘ The purple juice 
which they called “the blood of the grape,” as it 
spurted from the crushed fruit, staining the person 
and the garments of those employed in treading out 
the wine, naturally suggests the sanguinary triumph 
of some mighty conqueror trampling his foes, and 
spreading ruin around ; it has, accordingly, been thus 
employed by Isaiah in his sublime description of the 
Messiah's victory over his enemies, a passage whose 
poetic beauty has never been equalled.—* Who is this 
that cometh from Edom with dyed garments from 
Bozrah’ This that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
righteousness mighty to save. Wherefore art thou 
red in thy apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wine-vat? I have trodden the wine- 
press alone; and of the people there was none with 
me; for I will tread them in mine anger, and trample 
them in my fury ; and their blood shall be sprinkled 
| upon my garments, and I will stain all my raiment. 
For the day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year 
of my redeemed is come. And I looked, and there 
was none to help; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold; therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation unto me, and my fury it upheld me. And 
I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make 
them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their 
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strength to the earth.” (Isaiah xiii. 1—16.) In this 
magnificent burst of poetry, the word “alone” has a 
peculiar emphasis, because, as we see in the engraving, 
it was usual for several persons to tread together in 
the wine-press, The same vivid image of waste and 
destruction occurs also in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah.—‘‘ The Lord hath trodden under foot all my 
mighty men in the midst of me; he hath called an 
assembly against me to crush my young men. The 
Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah 
as in a wine-press.”’ (Lament. i. 15.) It may also be 
remarked that the eighth Psalm, which is entitled 
upon Gittith, or “the wine-press,” appears to have 
been composed by David for the feast of tabernacles, 
which occurred at the season of the vintage; and the 
phrase “thou hast put all things under his feet," 
refers more probably to the custom of crushing the 
grapes than to that of setting the foot upon the neck 
of a conquered enemy. 

Owing to the scarcity of the grape in the valley of 
the Nile, the Egyptians were not satisfied with the 
imperfect extraction of the juice by the process of 
treading ; but, to prevent waste, had recourse to a 
curious expedient first revealed to us by the monu- 
ments. They procured a bag made of flags or rushes, 
in which they placed the imperfectly-crushed pulp, 
and compressed it by twisting the ends of the bag 
with staves or handspikes. The Jews do not appear 
to have adopted the Egyptian process of subjecting 
the crushed grapes to this compression ; but this is 
easily accounted for;—wines were more abundant 
and prolific in Palestine, consequently, the juice from 
the crushed grapes supplied enough of wine for the 
general consumption; and the inferior sort produced 
by compression in the bag, would scarcely have paid 
the expense of manufacture. So rich, indeed, was 
the vintage in Palestine, that the spies sent by Moses 
to take a view of the land, brought back a cluster of 
the grapes to the camp of the Israclites, dreading 
that their report of the extraordinary growth might 
be discredited by those who were acquainted only 
with the vines of Egypt. ‘ And they came unto the 
brook of Eshcol, and cut down from thence a branch 
with one cluster of grapes, and they bare it between 
two upon a staff."’ (Numbers xiii. 23.) But the 


Egyptians could not afford to throw away the refuse 
of the crushed grapes, and they therefore had re- 
course to the ingenious process of compression in the 


elastic bag. 





But though the juice thus obtained was coarser 
and more mixed with dregs than the liquor which 
flowed freely from the crushing press, yet the scarcity 
of grapes rendered it so valuable in Egypt, that they 
continued the process until the sides of the bag were 
brought flat together, and even when it was thus 
compressed to the utmost, we find that a man threw 
himself upon it, that his weight might force out every 
particle of the juice which remained, The inferiority 
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of the liquor obtained by this final process, appears 
from the vessel placed to receive it, being obviously 
of more capacious size, and coarser materials than 
those employed to receive the liquor expressed. by 
crushing on the first process of compression. 
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These examples of the anxiety of the Egyptians to 
save any particle of the precious juice of the grape 
from being wasted, fully confirm what we have said 
of the scarcity, and consequently, the great value 
placed upon wine in Egypt, and sufficiently explain 
why the situation of chief butler was regarded as 
one of dignity and importance, not only in the house- 
hold, but also in the court of the Pharaohs. 

The eastern world is remarkable for the length of 
time in which the same principles of conduct and 
rules of action have prevailed, There is, perhaps, 
scarcely one oriental court at present in existence, 
which could not furnish parallels to the vicissitudes 
in the histories of Pharaoh's chief butler and chief 
baker. The history of Haman, in the Book of 
Esther, shows us how soon a prime minister was 
removed from the pride of the highest post of emi- 
nence to the disgrace of a gibbet, while Mordecai, 
trembling one hour for his life, found himself on the 
next parading in triumph, while the highest in the 
land were forced to hold his bridle-rein, But though 
the attendants of royalty are thus exposed to the 
caprices of their master, so that their very life depends 
on his nod, yet are they permitted, while in favour, 
to enjoy an intimacy and familiarity which would be 
considered degrading to the sovereign in the modern 
courts of Europe. When Pharoah was perplexed by 
his dreams, we find him consulting his butler, rather 
than his vizier and officers of state, and at once 
adopting his advice to summon Joseph as an inter- 
preter. 

Attention to dreams is with us generally regarded 
as a sign of weakness and superstition; but with the 
Asiatic nations the case is far different. We find 
that the Emperor Timdr Lenk, better known as 
Tamerlane, or Timdr the Tartar, employed a priest, 
for no other purpose but to interpret his dreams, and 
that he has recorded in his very singular autobio- 
graphy, both the dreams and the interpretations, 
Holy writ teaches us, that the visions of the night 
have often been employed by God as means of con- 
veying intimations of his will and future designs to 
mankind. But such means could only have been 
employed where they were likely to be efficacious: 
that is, in an age and place where dreams were re- 
garded as matters of deep and serious import, not of 
mere curiosity. Were dreams despised by the 
Egyptian Pharoah, the effect of such a mode of reve- 
lation would be lost; but he, like all other orientals, 
had been taught to regard them as definite prognos- 
tics of futurity, and, therefore, the means chosen to 
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make him an instrument in the hand of Providence, 


are those which were most likely to accomplish the 


proposed end. 

We think that this is a point of some importance, 
because sneering infidels have frequently asked, why 
should such an indirect mode of communication be 
used to inform Pharoah of the approaching seven 
years of plenty and seven years of famine? ‘The 
answer is perfectly easy ; no other mode of commu- 
nication could have been more influential on the 
mind of the Egyptian king; and no other concate- 
nation of circumstances which we can conceive, could 
have induced him to give such ready and implicit 
credence to Joseph, and to repose so much confi- 
dence in his wisdom. 

It is always daring presumption for man to attempt 
to fathom the counsels of the Omnipotent; “ His 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts ;" but we think it not useless to show, that 
what the depraved have stigmatized as folly, and the 
careless passed over as inexplicable, is, when closely 
examined, a proof of wisdom which the human mind 
¢an appreciate, though it could never have devised it. 

It deserves to be remarked, that dreams are not 
sed as a means of divine communication to the 
Pharaoh who ruled Egypt in the days of Moses ; and 
we shall see that this very circumstance tends to 
eiucidate and confirm the sacred narrative, for we 
shall subsequently find, that the Pharaoh who per- 
secuted the children of Israel was a foreign invader, 
who cared little for the peculiar superstitions and 
popular belief of the native Egyptians. 

In a later period of Biblical history, our attention 
is directed to the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon. Here again we may admire the providen- 
tial adaptation of means to the end, for no nation of 
the east was more remarkable for its attachment to 
the interpretation of dreams than the Chaldeans, 
These general considerations may help us to come to 
a proper consideration of Pharaoh's dreams them- 
selves, in which we shall find a peculiar force derived 
from the circumstances of his position. But this is 
a subject so extensive, that it must be reserved for 
the next article of this series, 


Rexiaion is the perfection of wisdom,—Practice the best 
instructor,—Thanksgiving the sweetest recreation.— 
Horne. 
Ir is better to have peace without plenty, tham plenty with- 
out peace.—Sxkxgp. 

Loxrp, I am like the misleto, 

Which has no root, and cannot grow, 
Or chet save by that same tree 
It clings about :—so I by Thee.—~—Herricx. 





IMAGINARY evils soon become real ones, by indulging our 
reflections on them; as he who, in a melancholy fancy, 
sees something like a face on the wall or wainscot, can, by 
two or three touches with a lead-pencil, make it look visible, 
and agreeing with what he fancied.—Swirr. 


As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils 
of life by the reasouings of philosophy, it is the employ- 
ment of fools to multiply them by the sentiments of super- 
stition.—Appis on. 


“Tr is a hard and nice subject for a man to speak of him- 
self,” says Cowley; “ it grates his own heart to say anything 
of disparagement, and the reader's ears to hear anything 
of praise from him.” Let the tenour of his discourse be 
what it will upon this subject, it generally proceeds from 
vanity. An ostentatious man will rather relate a blunder 
or an absurdity he has committed, than be debarred from 
talking of his own dear person.—Appison, 
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POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


No. V. 


Ir is the object of every prudent person who contem- 
plates effecting an assurance upon his life, to become 
a member of that society in particular, which offers 
the fairest prospect of ultimate security, and promises 
to invest his present funds to the greatest possible 
advantage. And it is of considerable importance in 
furtherance of an object so material as the provision 
of a family, that every person should be enabled to 
form a general opinion of the comparative merits of 
the various offices, and of the numerous advantages 
which the system of Life Assurance affords. It has 
been already stated, that societies of this nature have 
existed for a considerable period of time, but it is 
within the last few years only that they have become 
objects of immediate speculation, and of almost 
national importance. The first institution of this 
kind in England owes its origin to the bishop of 
Oxford, who, in conjunction with several other bene- 
volent individuals in the reign of Queen Anne, esta- 
blished a society for Life Assurance, which was incor- 
porated under the title of the “ Amicable Society.” The 
happy consequences resulting from the establishment, 
this society gave birth to two others of a sifilar 
nature, the “ Royal Exchange,” and, I believe, the 
“ London Assurance.” The systems, however, upon 
which these three offices conducted their business 
and granted their assurances were so rude, and their 
charges in many cases -so disproportioned to the 
risk*, that the learned of that period were induced 
to project a new society upon scientific principles, 
which was accordingly established in September, 
1762, under the title of the “ Society for Equitable 
Assurances on Lives and Survivorships.”” ‘The im- 
mense success which attended the establishment of 
this institution, drew upon it a considerable share of 
the public notice, and eventually gave birth to a host 
of smaller societies, many of which, however, depart- 
ing from the prudence of their great original, have 
long since been dissolved and forgotten. 

It is not our intention to write a history of these 
societies, but briefly to show out of what rude be- 
ginnings the practice of Life Assurance originally 
sprung, and how comparatively insignificant was the 
commencement of that system, which now involves 
the interests of at least an hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, and a capital of nearly a hundred millions. 
At the present moment, an assurer has the choice of 
at least sixty different societies, upwards of fifty of 
which are established in this metropolis. Of this 
vast number, perhaps, no two are exactly similar. 
Various rates of premium are demanded, and a 
variety of modes of payment, securities and other 
accommodations are offered to the public, and the 
prudent assurer is often puzzled to select out of so 
many, that particular society which, at the least ex- 
pense, shall most permanently and advantageously 
secure the patrimony of his children. 

It is not our object in this brief sketch to afford 
the reader anything like a complete analysis of the 
various systems of the existing offices, nor can we 
promise more than a very general and condensed 
view of the nature and objects of the principal insti- 
tutions for Life Assurance, with such heads of in- 
formation, as shall enable him to form his own opinion 
concerning the merits’ and stability of the different 
societies, and of the advantages offered by their 


* The “‘ Amicable Society,” for instance, assured all ages under 
forty-five at thesame rate of premium, and the “‘ Royal Exchange,” I 
believe. charged a general premium of about five per cent. 
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various systems. Assurance Societies are constituted 
upon three very different plans. 

Firstly,—Joint-Stock, or Proprietary Companies, 
which are formed by a number of persons uniting 
together, and subscribing or guaranteeing a capital 
of several thousand pounds, Such societies are 
strictly private property, the shareholders being the 
sole proprietors, and dividing amongst themselves 
the whole of the profits of the establishment, The 
assurer may be regarded as a customer, and in general 
pays, or ought to pay, a smaller premium to secure 
the amount of his policy in such an office, as he is in 
no way entitled to share in the profits of the business, 
nor permitted to have a voice in the management of 
the society, As examples of such societies, we may 
mention the “Globe,” “‘ Argus,” “ Britannia,” and some 
others. 

Secondly,—Proprietary Companies, with a gua- 
ranteed capital also raised by shares, but which, in- 
stead of dividing all the profits of the establishment 
amongst the proprietors, allot a certain proportion to 
the assured. Such are the “ Rock,” the ‘‘ Economic,” 
and many others. 

Thirdly,—Societies in which the members are mu- 
tually responsible for the amount of assurances gua- 
ranteed. Such socicties, after deducting the expenses 
of management, and, in general, a small surplus for 
future exigencies, divide the whole of the profits of 
the institution amongst their members, either by in- 
creasing the sums assured, or proportionably reducing 
the future annual premiums. In instance of such so- 
cieties, we may mention the “ Equitable,” the “ London 
Life,” the ‘‘ Mutual,” and some others. 

Societies constituted upon the first of these three 
principles, derive, in general, an enormous profit from 
their members, who, in return for a very unnecessary 
outlay, enjoy the merely nominal advantage of a 
guaranteed capital, The greater number of these 
companies, especially those established of late years, 
have thought it prudent to make a considerable re- 
duction in their rates of premium at certain younger 
ages, but, even with this alteration, it is obvious, that 
if enough is left to afford the proprietors a profit, 
more must be taken from the assurer than is abso- 
lutely necessary to cover the risk incurred, where the 
ubject of an assurer is for some special purpose to 
secure a fixed amount at death, at the least possible 
outlay to himself. A Joint-Stock Company will, 
perhaps, suit his views better than those societies 
which, although equally secure, demand a higher rate 
of premium, and return the surplus in the shape of 
bonus. 

Societies established wpon the second plan, in 
addition to a small division of the profits amongst 
the assured, offer the advantages of non-responsibility 
and the security of a subscribed capital; but as a 
guaranteed capital (often merely nominal) can only 
be necessary in the infancy of an institution, the 
assurers are paying a heavy interest to the share- 
holders for a benefit which is very doubtful and often 
wholly imaginary. 

Mutual societies, or those constituted upon the 
third principle, are evidently the bést adapted to fulfil 
the first and legitimate objects of Life Assurance ; 
they are, in point of fact, benefit societies upon a 
very extended scale; the members are mutually re- 
sponsible for any deficiencies which may arise on the 
funds of the institution, and on the other hand, 
whatever surplus or profit is produced is again equally 
divided amongst themselves at stated periods. It is 
certain that a Company of Mutual Assurers will, (if 
the basis of their plan be sufficiently secure,) pursue 
not only the fairest, but, in the end, the cheapest 
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mode of assuring life. Whatever is taken more than 
is absolutely necessary for the one object of security ig 
returned—upon this system it is that the “ Equitable 
Society” has been enabled to distribute amongst its 
members such prodigious sums. The principal 
danger incurred by a Mutual Society exists only at 
its early outset, and its ultimate security would, per- 
haps, be more permanently insured, were it provided 
with a small temporary capital to protect it agains 
many of the unforeseen calamities which attend the 
infancy of almost every speculation. The mortality 
of the first year or two may, from accidental causes, 
exceed the hypothesis upon which the Society was 
formed, or the annual deaths, although, perhaps, 
under the estimate, may chance to fall amongst those 
members who are heavily assured, in either of which 
cases the society would have recourse to its temporary 
capital, and subsequently repay its obligations when 
maturity and a successful year or two had sufficiently 
fostered its funds—a Mutual Society, which, however, 
survives the first few years of its establishment, and 
is conducted with ordinary prudence, may look for 
success as absolute, and a career as useful, as that of 
its great original the “ Equitable.” 

We have already stated that some societies mak« 
no return of profit to their members, while others 
on the contrary, have added considerable sums to the 
amounts already guaranteed, The reader will be 
curious to know the exact sources from which these 
societies derive their profit, and in what such profit 
in reality consists. A Mutual Assurance Society, when 
its present funds exceed its present liabilities*, is not 
only in a state of solvency but of actual opulence; and 
whatever such excess may be, if is profit, and ought to 
be returned to the existing members. The principal, 
and, in general, the most fruitful source of profit to 
an Assurance Society, arises out of an excess in the 
mortality of the representative table above that of its 
actual experience. 

We have “already shown, in a former paper, in 
what way each contribution is made to furnish out a 
fund from which the members, as they successively 
die, draw their sums assured. If, therefore, contri- 
butions (grounded upon suppositions contained in a 
certain table), are taken from each member, sufficient 
to provide sums assured for a given number of yearly 
deaths, and out of that given number only half or 
two-thirds become due, it is obvious that a source 
of profit is opened to the society, and supposing this 
profit to remain untouched, (the guaranteed sums 
only being paid,) by the time the last life had dropped, 
a very considerable surplus would be realized. No 
society, however, suffers this surplus to accumulate 
beyond a certain number of years, or some lives 
would be benefitted at the expense of others, thus 
it is, that annual or triennial divisions of the surplus 
are so superior to decennial rests. An easy and 
familiar example may be found to exemplify the pro- 
duction of profit from the foregoing source, and also 
point out more completely than by argument, the 
propriety and necessity of an annual division, Sup- 
pose a society (now extinct) to have consisted fifty- 
eight years ago of five hundred members, each aged 
forty-six years, and respectively assured in the sum 
of 100/. Let it also be supposed that each of these 
members originally contributed (by the Northampton 
tables) the sum of 57/.°18s. nearly, making their 
original capital equal to 28,9501. We will now sup- 
pose that these members, instead of dying as rapidly 


* By present liabilities, must be understood the immediate de- 
mands which every member would be entitled to mone Se the 
funds of the society, were he to offer to withdraw his share cancel 
the promises contained in bis policy. 
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as the Northampton tables led their founder to sup- 
pose, died in accordance with Mr. Milne's table for 
Carlisle. Had they been able to ascertain this fact, 
they ought properly to have assumed that table as 
their guide; had they done so, they need not have 
contributed more than 51/. 14s. each, which would 
have produced a capital ef 25,850/. only ; amply suffi- 
ecient, however, to have discharged every claim, The 
sum of 3100/. was therefore contributed more than 
was absolutely necessary for the object in view, and 
supposing this surplus capital to have been invested 
with their common funds, but untouched by division, 
at the end of the fifty-eight years, which the society 
existed, it would have accumulated at 3 per cent. 
compound interest, to as much as 17,214/. Every 
society would, however, prefer to augment the claims 
of each member as his life fell in, rather than suffer 
such a surplus to accumulate to the benefit of the 
last surviving life. This division can only be per- 
fectly fair when its operation is annual, although the 
protracting the period of division to seven or ten 
years, would serve to increase the sums to be divided ; 
yet many of those members (equally entitled to par- 
ticipate) who died before such period had arrived, 
would lose their share of the surplus and its accumu- 
lations. An annual division, on the other hand, 
would distribute the surplus equitably to all the lives 
assured, and, on an average, augment the claim of 
each member by about 16/. 

Another source of profit to a Life Society is the 
rate of interest which they make by their constant in- 
vestment of their growing funds. Almost every 
office in London assumes that no more than an annual 
interest of 3 per cent. can be realized; but as the 
funds and other securities afford in general a higher 
rate of interest, the surplus will be profit. There are 
other but more precarious sources upon which, how- 
ever, no prudent society would speculate,—such as 
the forfeiture of policies, and a trifling profit which 
is sometimes realized out of assurances for short 
terms of years. Formerly the forfeiture of policies 
was a considerable source of profit to a society, but, of 
Jate years, the value of these securities have been too 
well known, and are too greedily purchased’ in the 
public market, for it any longer to be reckoned amongst 
the ways and means of an Assurance Society. 

We have not space to pursue this subject further, 
but must refer our readers to the table, which will 
appear in the next number, and which gives a general 
view of the system pursued by each society, with 
the leading features in their management, A com- 
parison of the rates of premium demanded by each 
society will at once show whether the representative 
table assumes a greater or less degree of mortality 
than the Northampton table*. The utmost pains 
have been taken to insure the correctness of the table 
in all its details, and, it is hoped that, as a statement 
for occasional reference, it will be found useful and 
acceptable to the readers of the Saturday Magazine. 

P. H. 


_ * The Equitable Society, and many others, graduate their charges 
in accordance with the Northampton scale. 


Tuer is nothing that makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little; and, therefore, men should remedy 
suspicion by procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
suspicions in smother.—-Lorp Bacon. 





Tuoss beings only are fit for solitude, who like nobody, are 
like nobody, and are liked by nobody.——Z1mMMERMAN. 


Txosz men who destroy a healthful constitution of body by 
intemperance and an irregular life, do as manifestly kill 
themselves as those who hang, or poison. or drown them- 
selves.— SueRLock. 
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THE CAT-FISH, OR SEA-WOLF, 
(Anarhichas lupus.) 





THE CAT-FISH. 


Tuts singular-looking fish is found in the more 
northern parts of the seas that surround the British 
isiands ; it is seldom met with on the southern coasts. 


The appearance of this fish, (says Mr. Yarrell,) is not 
repossessing. Independently of a ferocious-looking, cat- 
ike head, with an exceedingly thick coarse skin, covered 
with slime; it possesses most formidable teeth, and neither 
wants the will nor the power to attack others or defend 
itself. It is occasionally caught with a baited hook, at 
times decoyed into the meshes of a net by the temptation 
of the fishes already entangled; but fights desperately, 
even when out of its own element, inflicting severe amen 
if not cautiously avoided. The nets also, are frequently 
torn by its powerful struggles, and a spirit of retaliation for 
the labour thereby occasioned, or for personal injury in- 
flicted by it, brings a speedy death to the unfortunate fish. 
Handspikes and spars of wood are articles always at hand 
in fishing-boats, and the savage sea-cat is speedily rendered 
incapable of doing further harm by heavy well aimed blows 
upon the head, 

As an article of food it is said to be excellent, 
although its appearance may disgust a squeamish 
stomach. The food of this fish consists chiefly of 
crabs, lobsters; and other crustaceous animals, to 
enable it to crush the hard covering of its prey, it is 
admirably furnished with teeth well adapted for the 
purpose; sharp in front to seize, and strong and 
rounded on each side of the jaw, on the roof of the 
mouth, and on the tongue itself, to crush, This fish 
sometimes attains the size of six or seven feet, and 
in the colder and more extreme northern seas is said 
to become still larger. 





JAWS OF THE CAT-FISH,. 


It swims rapidly, with a lateral undulating motion, 
and has acquired the name of Sea-Wolf from its 
voracity. It is called Swine fish in the Orkneys, 
from a particular motion of the nose. It approaches 
the shore to deposit its spawn in the months of May 
and June, and the young, of a green colour, are 
usually found among sea-weed. 


Txou hast been called, O sleep! the friend of wo, 
But ‘tis the happy who have named thee so. 
Souruey. 
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